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Foreign Recognition of the Confederacy—Letter from Honorable 
James Lyons. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
GREENBRIER COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA, August 21, 1875, 


To Colonel ALLEN B. MAGRUDER, Baltimore : 


Dear Colonel—I received your letter when I was too ill to re- 
ply to it, and have been since so fluctuating between convalescence 
and sickness as to be unable to prepare the statement of our con- 
versation when I had the pleasure to see you at my house in Rich- 
mond, which will, I hope, excuse my delay. In that conversation I 
advanced the opinion that slavery was not the cause of the late war 
between the North and the South; that the real cause of the war 
was the reduction of the tariff by the compromise measures which 
were introduced by Mr. Clay, the love of power and the desire of 
aggrandizement being the real motives. In support of this view, 
which I have always entertained, I repeated the statement made to 
me by my friend James M. Mason. He told mein Washington, soon 
after the passage of the compromise bill, that Mr. Seward said to 
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him, “You have hit me in a vital point, and now I must reeover 
by striking you in a vital point”; to which Mr. Mason replied: 
“What is that—slavery?” Seward said, “ Yes.” Without the pro- 
tective tariff, the wealth and influence of the New England States 
would be very much diminished, and the popularity of Mr. Seward 
so far impaired as to destroy his hopes of the Presidency, unless 
he found a remedy for the disease. The agitation of the aboli- 
tion of slavery commenced, therefore, at that time, in selfish and 
sordid considerations, and from those motives it was continued 
by its originators, the fanatics joining them and fanning the flame 
until Mr. Seward announced “the irrepressible conflict.” There 
were, in point of fact, very few sincere fanatics at that time, and 
those not at all among the politicians. John Quincy Adams, the 
ablest and most daring of the agitators, as well as the most vindic- 
tive, because he and his father had been curtailed of their “fair 
proportions,” as he thought, by not being elected to the Presideney 
for the second term, did not pretend to any false philanthropy or 
fanaticism, but put his action upon the ground that by the provi- 
sion of the constitution which allowed fractional representation for 
“all others” besides the whites, the North was governed by the 
votes of slaves; and you doubtless recollect his ferocious declara- 
tion to Mr. Dillet, of Alabama, when he remonstrated against his 
abolition scheme, and said, “The gentleman from Massachusetts 
does not reflect how much blood will be shed and how many lives 
lost if his scheme succeeds”; and Mr. Adams roared out at the 
top of his voice, “Let it come, though millions be bathed in 
blood.” 

Soon after Mr. Seward left the gubernatorial chair of New 
York, he went to Washington to argue a cause in the Supreme 
Court (he told me, I think, that it was a patent case), and from 
Washington he came to Richmond. Mr. Webster, with whom it 
was my good fortune to hold the most cordial relations—and a man 
of larger heart and more genial nature I never knew—wrote me 
a very warm letter of introduction by him, and I entertained him 
at my house at night, because he said he had not time to stay to 
dinner next day. Mr. Stanard, Mr. Leigh, Mr. Johnson, and all 
the prominent lawyers of Richmond and many others were invited 
to meet him. In the course of the evening, when Mr. Seward and 
myself were sitting on a sofa, Messrs. Stanard and Leigh, who 
were among Seward’s green ones, being on the opposite side of the 
room, the conversation turned upon the annexation of Texas, then 
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lately disposed of, and I said to Mr. Seward, “Governor, may I ask 
you one question?” “Oh, as many as you please,” was the reply, 
I then said: “ Did you confide in the opinion” (which, as Governor 
of New York, he had put forth, viz:) “that it was unconstitutional 
to annex Texas?” And with his peculiar laugh, he replied: “Oh, 
no; I was very much surprised to see that some of you men down 
South were green enough to be caught with that idea. If you had 
given us free territory every man of us would have voted for Texas.” 

(I was not one of the “green ones,” but was always and to the 
bitter end in favor of the annexation of Texas, as, by the way, Mr. 
Clay told me he was, “with the consent of the North and peace 
with Mexico,” when he explained his plan to me of dividing Texas 
jnto three free and two slave States). But that night fixed my 
opinion of Mr. Seward as a man destitute of all public principle, 
and I never spoke to him afterwards, except once, per force almost, 
in the library of the Supreme Court. 

In further proof of the correctness of my opinion, I mentioned 
to you the fact that in the year 1859 (I think it was), at the resi- 
dence of the late Robert C. Stanard, in the city of Richmond, I had 
a conversation with Mr. Jo. Holt, now the Judge Advocate-General, 
I believe, of the army, in relation to the abolition of slavery, in 
which I told him that I was very much surprised that he, a Ken- 
tuckian, should be in favor of it; and for the purpose of illustrating 
the injustice and inhumanity of it more strongly, I said, after 
pointing out the horrors to flow from it, commencing with the right 
of suffrage and political equality which must be conferred upon 
them, “Suppose, that to avoid these ills, we of the South were to 
emancipate all the slaves—then about two million five hundred 
thousand in round numbers—and could drive them all across the 
Potomac, what would you say to it?” He replied, “We would 
meet you on the north bank of the Potomac with all the muskets 
and bayonets we could command and drive them back or drive 
them into the river.” “Then,” said I, “you admit that you would 
inflict upon your white brethren of the South an evil so great that, 
rather than be subjected to it yourselves, you would put to death 
two million five hundred thousand of your pets, the objects of your 
philanthropy?” “Well,” said he, “I can’t help that.” Not very 
long, after that the election took place, followed by the war, the 
more immediate agents in producing which were Stephen A. Douglas ° 
and Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois (which State unjustly denounced 
Mr. Davis lately). Mr. Douglas, in the hope of getting the South- 
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ern vote for the Presidency, had, when Hon. Jefferson Davis pro- 
posed to extend the Missouri compromise line to the Pacific ocean, 
met him by a counter proposition to repeal it, which was carried 
by Northern against Southern votes; and in a subsequent discus- 
sion with him before the people of Illinois, Mr. Lincoln was the first 
man who brought the abolition of slavery into the Presidential 
election by declaring that the country could not “be half free and 
half slave, but must be all free orall slave”; and with this idea, and 
with Douglas’ repeal of the Missouri compromise, “ fired the North- 
ern mind” with the belief that the Southern people and their allies 
intended to carry slavery into the North; and Mr. Lincoln after- 
wards declared war against the South in defiance of his own maxim 
just quoted—not because the Southern people were attempting or 
intending to extend slavery over the North, but because they pro- 
posed to extempt the North from all risk of such evil, and asked 
only to be let alone and have their evils confined to themselves. 
The war progressed, however, and we of the South were all de- 
nounced as traiters, because we would not do that very thing for 
the alleged contemplation of which we had been previously de- 


-nounced as the enemies of the country and of humanity, to wit: 


propagate slavery in the Northern States; and ten Governors sat 
in judgement upon us and doomed us, unheard, to extermination, 
for since the war of Alyattes against the Milesians (and including 
it), five hundred years before the birth of Christ, so cruel and sav- 
age a war has never been waged by any nation, however barbarous, 
against another, as that waged upon us. Besides the employment 
of countless mercenaries to slaughter our people, many of whom 
were blood relations of the assailants, our slaves were made, or at- 
tempted to be made, our masters; private property was taken or 
destroyed, including our dwellings, wherever a Sherman, a Sheridan, 
or a Hunter appeared, in violation of the rules of civilized modern 
war, and all our archives and judicial records which were accessible 
were destroyed or removed, with a view, of course, to destroy the 
titles to our property and make it almost impossible to recover it, 
where an invader or other wrong-doer had possession of it—an 
outrage previously unheard of in any country. Still, I repeat, that 
this infamous war was waged from no sympathy with or humanity 
for the negro, and from no love of country. 

In proof of this, I will relate a conversation I had at my house, 
Laburnum, near Richmond, with Count Mercier, the French Min- 
ister, in the month of May or early part of June,1862. He, it will 
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be recollected, visited Richmond by permission of the Northern 
Government, but was interdicted from holding direct intercourse 
with President Davis or any of his Cabinet, and he spent nearly 
two days of his time at my house, in Henrico. In point of fact, as 
the sequel will disclose, he was sent here (by Mr. Seward) with a 
_ view to make peace—in Seward’s slang, “to save the life of the 
nation.” In the course of a day’s discussion in my library, he asked 
me a great many questions; among others, the question: 

“Can you whip McClellan?” who was then lying with an army 
of two hundred thousand men within six miles of Richmond, con- 
fronted by General Lee. 

I told him, in reply, that I felt sure we could and would, and 
if the Emperor of the French would open the ports and keep them 
open we would march to New York and not ask the loan of a man 
ora dollar. With great animation he sprang to his feet and said 
in French: 

“If such be the temper of your people, you are invincible. But 
why do you think you will whip McClellan?” 

I answered, “ Because the President and General Lee tell me 
they believe we will.” 

Then he added, “But do you know how many men are bearing 
upon Richmond?” 

I replied, “The President thinks there are two hundred thou- 
sand. General Lee thinks not so many—but more than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand.” 

To which he replied, “They are both mistaken. There are two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand. General Burnside’s force at 
Port Royal is a part of the force bearing upon Richmond—sent to 
Port Royal merely in the hope of inducing General Lee to detach 
a part of his army to meet it. I am just from the War Office, and 
have all the statistics here,” (holding up a paper which he drew 
from his pocket); but, he added, “Can’t this war be stopped? 
Can’t you come back under the old flag?” 

I said, “I suppose that is impossible, for Mr. Seward would not 
permit us to do so without the abolition of slavery, and it would 
be useless to propose that to the men from the extreme South.” 

To that he replied, “ You are mistaken. If you will only return 
and acknowledge the flag, Mr. Seward will permit you to return 
without any conditions.” 

“What!” said I, “with the institution of slavery?” 
“Yes,” he said. 
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I then said, “But there is yet one thing more to be considered. 
To use the phrase which was so much hackneyed with respect to 
the Northeastern boundary question of ‘indemnity for the past and 
security for the future,’ we can’t ask, I know, indemnity for the past, 
but we must have security for the future. Wecannot live hereafter 
in the state of harassment and excitement in which we have lived 
for some years past.” 

Then drawing his hand across a piece of paper lying upon the 
library-table, upon the opposite sides of which we were sitting, he 
said: 

“Mr. Seward will allow you to write your own guarantees.” I 
expressed my individual readiness to consent to those terms. I 
had been in favor of the Southern convention which South Caro- 
lina proposed through Mr. Memminger, her commissioner, believ- 
ing as I did, in which I am now confirmed, that if all the Southern 
States met in convention, as proposed by South Carolina, such 
guarantees would be asked of the Northern people as they would 
grant, and which would protect us, and in that event there would 
be no secession, and I certainly did not wish secession if we could 
be protected in the enjoyment of our constitutional rights, and 
that I believe was the general sentiment of the South. I believe I 
have given you almost, if not exactly verbatim, these conversations 
to which I referred in my conversation with you. I will add that 
the day following the conversation with the French Minister, a 
large company of gentlemen dined with him at my house, and he 
left there after ten o’clock.at night in a rain, in order, as he said, 
to send a dispatch to Norfolk to fire up a steamer which could take 
him or his dispatches, I forget which, to New York before the next 
Atlantic steamer sailed. 

The battle of Cold Harbor and the other battles around Rich- 
mond occured not long afterward, and I had no doubt of our 
acknowledgment by the French Government, and was very much 
suprised that it did not come. 

Some time afterward the French Consul, Monsieur Paul, drove 
up to my house one Sunday afternoon, and very soon entered into 
conversation about the acknowledgment of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment by the Emperor of the French, and asked me if we could 
not pass some bill for the gradual abolition of slavery in fifty or 
sixty years. Maybe it might do even if it was longer, and said 
that if that were done the Emperor would immediately acknowl- 
edge us, but that the French people would not be satisfied without 
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such a provision for the abolition of slavery. They did not care 
how distant it was, so the fact was secured as the price of recogni- 
tion, and the Emperor would be fully justified. 

I expressed my individual willingness to accede to those terms, 
and promised to see the President upon the subject next morning 
when I went into Congress, and if he agreed with me I would im- 
mediately introduce a bill for the purpose. 

“But,” said I, “ Monsieur Paul, what guarantee can you give us 
that, if we take so important a step, the Emperor will acknowledge 
us?” 

He replied, “ Mr. Lyons, nobody can guarantee the Emperor, but 
you may be sure that the Emperor will do what I tell you he will 
do,” which I considered as but another mode of saying that he had 
been authorized to do what he had done. 

It is due to Mr. Davis to say that I saw him next morning, at 
his own house, before Congress met, as soon as I went into town, 
and told him what had passed between the French Consul and 
myself. His answer was, “I should concur with you in accepting 
these terms but for the constitutional difficulty. You know that 
Congress has no jurisdiction over the subject of slavery.” “True,” 
I said, “but that difficulty may be gotten over, in my opinion, 
without any violation of the constitution. Let the bill providing 
for the gradual abolition of slavery also provide that it shall not 
take effect until the States have, by acts of their respective Legis- 
latures, duly passed, approved and ratified it, which you know 
will be just as good as if passed beforehand, authorizing Congress 
to do the thing. I will not be guilty of the presumption of offer- 
ing such a bill upon my simple responsibility, but if I may say 
that you concur with me I will introduce the bill to-morrow.” He 
then asked me why the French Government could not deal with 
the States in the matter, so as to avoid all constitutional questions. 
I told him I had put that very question to the French Consul, and 
his answer was, “ France does not know the States, but she knows 
the Confederate Government and President Davis.” 

Mr. Davis then said, “Well, I must consult the Cabinet, and if 
they agree with you I will send for you.” And there the matter 
ended. 


Yours truly, 


JamMEs Lyons. 
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The Battle of Williamsburg—Reply to Colonel Bratton. 
By Colonel D. K. McRag. 
WILMINGTON, N. C., June 3d, 1879. 


Rey. J. WILLIAM JONES, Secretary, Richmond : 


My Dear Sir—The June number of the Southern Historical 
Society Papers, being volume VII, No. 6, of the series, has been 
placed in my hands by a friend, who called my attention to a 
“paper” purporting to be a “narrative of Colonel Bratton, Sixth 
South Carolina regiment,” of the operations of his regiment at 
Williamsburg, May 5th, 1862. This “paper” seems to have been 
written in 1868, and was “originally prepared for General E. P. 
Alexander.” The “paper” does not confine itself toa “narrative 
of the operations” of that regiment, but goes on to describe the 
action of General J. A. Early’s brigade, on the left of our line, 
in an encounter it had with a brigade of General W.S. Hancock, 
in the evening of that day, and the author allows himself to criti- 
cise the conduct of the officer then in command of the Fifth North 
Carolina regiment, which made part of Early’s brigade, and which 
bore, I think I may say, a conspicuous part in that encounter—and 
to express the opinion that but for “bad management” (which, 
in the connection it bears, has reference to the officer in immediate 
command) the attack would have been effective. 

The language of Colonel Bratton is: “I have never, on any field 
during the war, seen more splendid gallantry than on that field of 
Williamsburg, but that splendid gallantry was thrown away, and 
wasted by bad management, when it would have been entirely 
effective if properly directed.” The compliment is a fit one to the 
Fifth North Carolina regiment. No troops could have behaved 
more courageously, and certainly none suffered more disastrously. 
A casualty list of two hundred and ninety killed and wounded, out 
of a total of four hundred and ten, rank and file; of ten commis- 
sioned officers killed and ten wounded of twenty-four who entered 
the fight, bespeaks a mortal combat and the steadiness of those 
engaged. The exalted enconium which its distinguished adversary 
passed upon it when he said, “The State of North Carolina should 
write immortal on the banner of its Fifth regiment,” was a tribute 
worthy to be rendered by a heroic enemy. A glowing testimony 
also to its “splendid gallantry” may be found in the columns of 
the New York Herald, published a few days after the battle. 
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I am quite aware that General Joseph E. Johnston has made a. 
very summary disposition of that action and of the troops engaged 
in it in his “Narrative.” He says, at page 122: “Early’s brigade: 
advanced in two equal detachments, commanded one by Major- 
General Hill and the other by himself. They were separated in a 
thick wood, and General Early, in issuing from it, found a redoubt 
near and in front of him. He attempted an assault, in which 
he was severely wounded; after which his two regiments were. 
quickly defeated, with a loss of near four hundred men.” I don’t 
know where General Johnston obtained his information, but Ais 
Narrative is no more accurate than Colonel Bratton’s. Early’s bri- 
gade did not “advance in two detachments”; it advanced in single- 
line of battle, as hereafter described. 

If “one detachment was commanded by General Hill and the 
other by General Early,” then Hill commanded the two intermediate 
regiments and Early commanded the two regiments on the flanks, 
and his command was “separated” at the start. Why I say so is,. 
that the right and left regiments—the Fifth. North Carolina and 
Twenty-fourth Virginia—were the two which participated in the 
fight; and the former got into it by advancing across the entire- 
line of the two intermediate regiments—which were in the woods 
with General Hill—to the relief of the Twenty-fourth Virginia,. 
already engaged. 

If Early “attempted an assault” on a redoubt which, “in 
issuing, he found near and in front of him,” then he did attempt. 
to take the redoubt where Colonel Bratton was, and Colonel Bratton’s 
mistake is only in thus designating the regiment, for this regiment. 
that Early was leading was the Twenty-fourth Virginia. As the Fifth 
North Carolina had not then come up, I don’t know how this is. 
But of this I am sure, that neither General Early, nor Colonel 
Terry, nor Lieutenant-Colonel Hairston, have ever supposed that. 
they had a fight with friendly troops and received their wounds. 
from Confederates. But if General Johnston’s statement is correct, 
this must have been the case, for no “attempt to assault” a redoubt 
was made either by the Twenty-fourth Virginia or Fifth North 
Carolina after they came together. So if General Early was “se- 
verely wounded” in assaulting the redoubt described by General. 
Johnston, then Colonel Bratton is entitled to the credit of it. 

The Fifth North Carolina pursued the retreating enemy until 
part of his forces, in some confusion, ran into a redoubt, and 
others, with less disorder, went behind it, and it then halted, and. 
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its commanding officer applied to General Hill for the force which 
had entered on the attack—and which then made part of his bri- 
gade, and which was near by—to enable him to assault the redoubt ; 
and that same officer earnestly protested against being required to 
retreat from an enemy who was then retreating from him. But 
the force was withheld and the order to retreat was given. Neither 
of these regiments were “quickly defeated,” or defeated at all. 
The Fifth North Carolina was scarcely harmed at all until the re- 
treat began. The loss was desperate in a few moments after the 
retreat began; but at the time it was ordered to retreat, it had 
advanced to within seventy-five yards of the enemy’s redoubt and 
not far from his battery, and it was holding its ground in security 
when the order to retreat came. It was not strong enough to 
attempt the assault on the redoubt alone; but as it had advanced 
under orders from both Generals Hill and Early, and as there was 
ample power close by to make quick work of the assault, the re- 
inforcements were confidently expected, and the order to retreat 
most earnestly deplored. 1 have had reason to suppose that Gene- 
ral Early would long since have corrected this error of General 
Johnston, and I wonder that he has not done so. 

But much allowance is to be made for the poor estimate formed 
of us by General Johnston. He was not on the field, and of course 
had no view of the transaction, and no report which reached him 
has ever given a correct account of it. Besides, the disaster suf- 
fered occurred after the troops were ordered to retreat, and General 
Johnston thinks a retreat ought to be conducted without loss—for- 
getting evidently that scarce any officer is as skilled in retreat as 
he is, for to be so would be at once to acquire the highest military 
quality and character. The most the friends of the brave troops 
who bore part in that action can say in reply to this slur upon 
them, will be to employ General Johnston’s own words with refe- 
rence, to himself in another part of his book: “It is sometimes 
necessary to go to the enemy for the truth.” 

But to Colonel Bratton’s narrative. The bad management of 
which he complains is that when the Fifth North Carolina came 
within fifty yards of the enemy’s line, “it encountered a small 
fence, partly torn down by the enemy, and unfortunately halted and 
commenced firing”; whereas he thinks if it had pushed on against 
the four regiments of Hancock—one in a redoubt and supported 
by a battery of six guns (“four flags and a battery of six guns,” 
as he says)—the enemy’s rout would have been completed. I 
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shall hereafter reply more particularly to this complaint, but at 
present will notice other portions of the narrative. 

After some explanations of his position with reference to certain 
redoubts to the left of our line on that day, Colonel Bratton says: 


































“The enemy, however, did not advance on me; but late in the 
evening our friends did—Early’s brigade charged my works from 
the left and rear. Nobody, either officer or scout, had come to the 
front to reconnoitre, and they did not even know where the enemy 
were. They charged me (two regiments of them) across the line 
of the enemy, one regiment against each of the works that my 
troops occupied. I did not know that they were near until they 
emerged from the wood on the charge, and seeing their mistake I 
rushed out to stop them and change their direction before the 
were exposed to the fire of the enemy; but they would not heed, 
and on they went until they reached my redoubt, when they for 
the first time learned where the enemy were. Two of Eurly’s regi- 
ments were stopped in the wood and proper direction given to 
them (the Twenty-fourth Virginia and Hoke’s North Carolina regi- 
ment). The two that charged my works were the Fifth North 
Carolina and a Virginia regiment commanded by a Lieutenant- 
Colonel Early—a brother, I was told, of the General. The Fifth 
North Carolina charged across the entire front of the enemy to the 
redoubt occupied by my two companies, and on finding it already 
ours, with scarce a halt, changed direction and advanced most 
handsomely against the enemy (my two companies joining them 
in the charge) to within, I think, at least fifty yards of the ae 
line, when they encountered a small fence, partly torn down by 
the enemy, and unfortunately halted and commenced firing.” 


Now it is utterly impossible that this statement can be accurate 
—nay, it would be difficult to find an equal amount of error in a 
like compass—and however well intended the narrative may have 
been, its inaccuracy renders it valueless as a historical paper. 

First. There was never a moment during the whole encounter 
when the Fifth North Carolina regiment was in position to “charge 
across the line of thenemy,” or to “charge across the entire front of 
the enemy to the redoubt occupied by ‘Colonel Bratton’s’ two com- 
panies.” No moment of time occurred when any portion of the 
enemy was, or could have been, on the flank of that regiment. It was 
face to face with his line of battle long before it came within reach 
of his small guns, and it so-remained until it retreated under the order 
of General Hill, and it several times turned and delivered fire and 
received that of the enemy while retiring. No such charge 
“across the entire front of the enemy ” was made—no such “change 
of direction” as that described occurred ; and no such demonstra- 
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tion towards “the redoubt occupied by my (Colonel Bratton’s) two 
companies,” was or could have been made. 

This regiment first appeared in the field at a distance of at least 
five hundred yards from the redoubt spoken of, to the south of it 
towards Fort Magruder, and of course at a still further distance 
from the enemy’s line. The field was an open one towards and 
beyond the two redoubts held by Colonel Bratton’s troops, and 
the view embraced its whole scope, including the extreme left re~ 
doubt or fort mentioned by Colonel Bratton as held by the enemy. 
Early’s brigade officers had been informed by General Hill that. 
there were two redoubts in that direction occupied by South Caro- 
lina troops. On emerging into the field the Fifth North Carolina 
regiment received a shot from a battery on the left beyond the two 
redoubts, and it promptly changed front to face that battery and 
to advance upon its supports. There being no indication of an 
enemy in its front before it changed direction, and the shot having 
indicated the position of the battery, the regiment was put in brisk 
motion upon its new direction; and supposing General Hill to be 
in the woods somewhere, where the centre of the brigade would be» 
I dispatched Major Sinclair to state to him the posture of affairs 
and to ascertain if that was the battery he desired the regiment to 
charge, and to urge upon him to expedite the advance of the regi- 
ments, which had not as yet appeared on the field—for at this time 
the Twenty-fourth Vriginia, being Early’s left regiment, was already 
engaged with the enemy to our left-front. Its firing could be seen 
and heard, and showed plainly where the enemy was. General 
Hill’s order to me was, yes, to assail that battery with the bayonet, 
and do it quickly. While still at some distance from the two re- 
doubts and while advancing at double-quick, Captain Sam. Early, of 
General Early’s staff, rode to me from General Early. He came from 
the nearest redoubt, where Colonel Bratton was, and‘informed me 
that the General had been wounded and was gbliged to retire, and 
that he directed me to advance as rapidly as possible, as the com- 
mand of the brigade had devolved upon me. When nearing the re- 
doubts, as my line of march would bring me between them, I re- 
quested Lieutenant-Colonel Badham, who was on the right of the 
regiment, to push forward to the redoubt on the right and notify 
the officer in command, who I had heard was Colonel Coward, 
that we were friends, advancing to attack the enemy, and he did so. 
It would seem, therefore, to be perfectly clear that in so far as the 
Fifth North Carolina is concerned, Colonel Bratton could not have 
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“‘rushed out to stop them” as “they emerged from the woods on the 
charge,” or “to change their direction before they were exposed to 
the fire of the enemy.” 

They were in the right direction—their commanding officer being 
in communication with his two superior officers, both on the field, 
and being then actually engaged in obeying the orders of both of 
them. 

Again, Colonel Bratton says: “Two,of Early’s regiments were 
stopped in the wood and proper direction given to them (the 
Twenty-fourth Virginia and Hoke’s North Carolina regiment). 
The two that charged my works were the Fifth North Carolina and 
a Virginia regiment commanded by a Lieutenant-Colonel Early.” 
Having shown that such a charge by the Fifth North Carolina was 
impossible, I proceed to show that the statement is not accurate, 
as to the Virginia regiment—and this is so for two reasons: First, 
There was no regiment in Early’s brigade, or on that field, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Early. Second. There was no such 
officer as Lieutenant-Colonel Early. Nor is the statement more 
historic that the Twenty-fourth Virginia regiment was “stopped 
in the wood and proper direction given toit.”. The Twenty-fourth 
Virginia, being on the left of the brigade and nearest to the enemy, 
was the first to come in contact with him. It was never “stopped 
in the wood” by anybody. It encountered the enemy’s skirmish- 
ers to the west and rear of the redoubt, where Colonel Bratton was. 
It pushed these skirmishers out into the field, and had a brisk fight 
with the right of his line, to the left of the redoubt and beyond the 
front of it, while the Fifth North Carolina was getting up; and in 
this fight General Early, Colonel Terry, commanding the Twenty- 
fourth, and its Lieutenant-Colonel Hairston, were all wounded. 
What part Colonel Bration’s command bore in that fight of course 
I do not know. I am sure, however, that no portion of it reported 
to or was seen by me when I took command of that regiment, as 
part of the brigade actually in the field, which I did as soon as I 
reached the redoubt, and while the Fifth North Carolina was push- 
ing the enemy beyond the two redoubts. When Colonel Bratton fur- 
ther says: “The Twenty-fourth Virginia had meanwhile [that is, 
-about the time the Fifth North Carolina reached the fence] emerged 
from the wood on the left, nearer to the enemy than my redoubt 
on which Early’s regiment charged, and was moving in fine style 
upon them. Early’s regiment never recovered from the confusion 
into which they were thrown by the taking of my works. They 
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were formed, however, and started forward, but went obliquely to 
the left to the wood, and I saw no more of them”—I am involved in 
utter confusion, because the Twenty-fourth Virginia was the first to 
emerge from the woods. It opened the fight and continued in it to 
the close. No other of the four regiments of Early’s brigade than 
the Fifth North Carolina and the Twenty-fourth Virginia did par- 
ticipate, and there was no Early’s regiment to recover from confu- 
sion, nor any other regiment to take Colonel Bratton’s works, than 
the Twenty-fourth Virginia. 

In the charge made by the Fifth North Carolina on the right, 
the Twenty-fourth Virginia bore part on the left. It moved upon 
them under my order, and at that time there certainly was no regi- 
ment “which formed and started forward, but went obliquely to 
the left to the wood.” General Early had been wounded and re- 
tired. I saw South Carolina soldiers in the redoubt, but supposed 
they were under orders to remain there. None of them joined the 
charge that I saw or heard of. So if any regiment of Early’s bri- 
gade did take Coionel Bratton’s works, it must have been the Twenty- 
fourth Virginia; and I have had frequent conversations with the 
officers of that regiment, and I make bold to say that if it 
encountered any Confederate troops, or took any work from friendly 
occupiers, they were wholly unaware of the fact. And if this 
taking of works did occur, it must have been when General Early 
was present with the Twenty-fourth Virginia; for when I reached 
the redoubt, simultaneously with the passage of the Fifth North 
Carolina between the two, I found the Twenty-fourth—which had 
already been engaged—in line, on the left of the redoubt, and pre- 
pared to advance with the Fifth North Carolina. Some of its men 
were about the redoubt. 

Colonel Bratton further says: 


“T met General Early near this redoubt, himself and horse both 
wounded, and told him that I had checked the enemy, and been 
there watching him for three or four hours, and asked him to give 
me a place in the charge. He said, ‘Certainly, go.’ I told him 
that some of my men were in that fort. He said, ‘Take them and 
go toward the enemy.’ I took my men out of the fort and moved 
them all forward into the gap left by the oblique movement of 
Early’s regiment into the woods. We advanced to within a hun- 
dred yards of the enemy, when we were ordered by General D. 
H. Hill to move by the left flank into the wood.” 


In the connection in which Colonel Bratton makes this state- 
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ment it is evident that he fixes it at the time the Fifth North Caro- 
lina regiment was charging the enemy’s line—and about the time 
it reached the fence—for he continues: “The Fifth North Carolina, 
on our right, as I said above, unfortunately stopped and commenced 
firing,” &c. This statement to me is a bundle of inexplicabilities. 

1. General Early was not at that time on the field. He had left 
before the North Carolina regiment had come parallel with the 
redoubt. 

2. There could have been no gap “left by the oblique move- 
ment of Early’s regiment into the wood,” because there was no 
Early’s regiment, and neither of the other two regiments—the 
Thirty-eighth Virginia, Colonel Whittle, or the Twenty-third North 
Carolina, Colonel Hoke—had been on the field, but had both 
“been stopped in the woods,” and General Hill was with them. 

3. It was I who ordered the advance of the Twenty-fourth Vir- 
ginia to that charge on the left of the Fifth North Carolina, and if 
there was any gap between the two regiments filled by Colonel 
Bratton’s troops, I never heard of it. I accredited the Fifth North 
Carolina and the Twenty-fourth Virginia with that charge ina 
letter to the Governor of North Carolina, written a few days after 
and which was extensively published, and also in my report as 
brigade commander to General Hill. I certainly made no mention 
of any South Carolina troops, for I was not aware of the presence 
of any; nor did I ever hear any complaint of the omission. 

The Colonel’s further narrative is equally a mistake: “ The Twenty- 
fourth Virginia on my left was not in time to engage them simul- 
taneously with the Fifth North Carolina regiment, and also met 
the concentrated fire of nearly the whole of the enemy’s line, 
but being nearer to cover, did not suffer so terribly in retiring, but 
were completely used up, thus leaving my regiment advancing 
alone to share the same fate.” 

Now, how could it be possible that the Twenty-fourth Virginia 
“was not in time,” when it was already there, and had engaged 
the enemy, and had driven him, and had lost by wounds its Colo- 
nel and Lieutenant-Colonel before the Fifth North Carolina got 
up, and when General Early had already been wounded while lead- 
ing it? It would seem from this that Colonel Bratton’s regiment 
was left to advance alone after the Twenty-fourth Virginia had 
retired, and was not ordered “by General D. H. Hill to move by 

be left flank into the wood” until after it was “used up.” 
Now the fact is the Twenty-fourth Virginia joined the Fifth 
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North Carolina in that charge. They were both under my com- 
mand; they charged simultaneously—the Twenty-fourth against 
the right of the enemy’s line posted in the woods, the Fifth North 
Carolina against the left and centre in the open field; and both 
retreated simultaneously, by my order, in obedience to an order 
from General Hill, sent through my Adjutant, and againt my recom- 
mendation. 

As to the unfortunate stoppage of the Fifth North Carolina regi- 
ment at the fence, and the firing, it will need a detailed statement 
of the affair to place it in its true light, and it is time that this was 
done in the interest of history. 

In order to a proper apprehension of the situation, the reader must 
imagine four regiments, constituting Early’s brigade, in line of battle, 
facing east, in the following order, counting from its left: The Twenty- 
fourth Virginia, Colonel Terry; the Thirty-eighth Virginia, Colonel 
Whittle; the Twenty-third North Carolina, Colonel John H. Hoke 
—the Fifth North Carolina being on the right. Fronting the bri- 
gade was a strip of wood of about two hundred yards’ width; 
beyond which was a level open field, in shape of a parallelogram, 
about half a mile wide, running north about a mile and a half to 
a fort or redoubt, the extreme left of a line of works to the left of 
Fort Magruder—this last named work being at the skirt of this 
field and to the southeast of Early’s brigade when formed as above 
described. There were two redoubts between Fort Magruder and 
the extreme left fort above mentioned. One of these—the nearer 
to this left redoubt—was advanced out into the field towards the 
east. In this were the two companies of Colonel Bratton’s regi- 
ment. The other was to the west and rear of this, on the western 
skirt of this parallelogram, which ran north and south. 

When the brigade was thus in line, General Hill made a short 
address to the command, informing it that a battery of the enemy 
was in the front beyond the woods, which was annoying Fort 
Magruder by a flank fire—and about Fort Magruder the main fight- 
ing was going on—and he desired the brigade to attack this battery 
and capture it, instructing the men to use the bayonet as the most 
efficacious mode of attack. The brigade was put in motion—thus 
in line of battle—through this strip of woods, and when near the 
opening the Twenty-fourth Virginia—with which General Early 
was—came upon the enemy, who had penetrated to the (our) left 
of the redoubt then occupied by Colonel Bratton and towards its 
rear. This regiment engaged the enemy promptly and drove him 
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beyond this redoubt; but it did not push the advantage, because 
the force in its front was too heavy, and its loss was already 
severe—General Early being among the first wounded, as also 
Colonel Terry and Lieutenant-Colonel Hairston. The regiment 
next to it, the Thirty-eighth Virginia, and that next to it, the 
Twenty-third North Carolina, were for sume reason—which has 
never been given satisfactorily by General Hill or anyone—halted 
in the woods, quite near to the field, and were never brought upon 
the field. Colonel Whittle—who afterwards, I believe, perished 
‘in battle, and of whom I bave no reproach to utter—did once 
make some explanation as to his regiment, but I confess I did not 
think it satisfactory. Why the Twenty-third was not advanced, 
no reason has ever been given to the public that I have ever heard. 
The Fifth North Carolina, being on the right, pushed forward to 
the field and found no battery or enemy in front; but immediately 
on emerging from the woods a shot from a battery on the left 
passed over it, and the fire of musketry showed a fight to be going 
on about where our left should come out of the woods, nearer to 
us than the battery from which the shot came, and near to a re- 
doubt on the edge of a field. The regiment was immediately, by 
change of front, faced towards the battery and towards the mus- 
ketry, and was put rapidly in motion; but finding that the regi- 
ment had been separated from the Twenty-third North Carolina, 
and that it had not come out, I dispached Major Sinclair to tell 
General Hill—who I supposed would be in the woods where the 
centre of the line might be—of this battery on our left and of the 
fight going on, and to inquire of him if that was the battery he 
desired us to assail. I also requested Major Sinclair to say to 
General Hill that we were in open ground and the work would be 
stiff, and to urge him to expedite the advance of the two regiments, 
for I had the idea, from reading Jomini and such like, that the 
more force we had in a fight the better chance we would have of 
success. Major Sinclair found General Hill, with the two regi- 
ments—the Twenty-third North Carolina and Thirty-eighth Vir- 
ginia—in the woods on my left-front, not far from the field, and 
they remained there facing my flank as I advanced beyond them. 
General Hill sent me an order by Major Sinclair “to move on the 
battery rapidly and use only the bayonet.” The regiment was 
advancing at double-quick, and I soon met Captain Sam. Early, of 
General Early’s staff, with orders to me from General Early to in- 
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form me that he had been wounded, and urging me to advance 
rapidly, and that the command of the brigade had devolved on 
me. The command lost no time; and as we were approaching the 
two redoubts, with space to pass between them, inasmuch as Gen- 
eral Hill had informed us that they were occupied by South 
Carolina troops, Lieutenant-Colonel Badham, on the right of the 
regiment, at my request, rode forward to communicate to the 
officer in charge who we were, and that he did so I am sure, for 
the men in that redoubt cheered the regiment lustily as we passed. 
About this time the enemy’s line opened fire upon us, but almost 
at once became discomposed by our advance, and soon broke into 
retreat; and what seemed to be one regiment, immediately in our 
front, was thrown into confusion, which increased until it ran into 
the extreme left redoubt. While the regiment was passing the 
first redoubt, I left its line for a few moments to put myself in 
command of the Twenty-fourth Virginia. I rallied some of its 
men who were around the redoubt spoken of by Colonel Bratton 
as that in which he was, and finding the Twenty-fourth prepared, 
I ordered its advance at the same time—a part of the enemy’s 
line being in some woods in front of it, beyond a narrow field 
which opened at right angles with the parallelogram I have before 
spoken of. While all this was going on, I felt much concern be- 
cause the two remaining regiments of the brigade put in no appear- 
ance. I saw that the enemy was disconcerted, and, if pressed with 
sufficient force, might be routed; but I saw also the hazard of 
advancing with so small a force against a superior enemy, with one 
regiment occupying a redoubt and supported by a formidable 
battery; for although the body of troops which ran into the re- 
doubt was in confusion, and the others of what seemed to be from 
the flags three other regiments retreated to the rear of it, yet the 
battery had been retired en echelon with great precision, and there 
was no such manifest disorder as would justify storming the re- 
doubt. So I hurried my Adjutant to General Hill, with substan- 
tially these instructions: “I am pushing the enemy rapidly. He 
is in confusion. Some of his troops have moved into a redoubt in 
seeming disorder. The battery is in full view and is under my fire. 
But he has a large force outside the works supporting, and I am 
too weak to go forward alone, and retreat is impossible without 
great loss. If he will throw out the two regiments to support me, I 
can capture the redoubt, and perhaps the battery. Tell him by all 
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means to support me, and not to order me to retreat.” At this time 
the Fifth North Carolina had reached the fence about seventy-five 
yards from the redoubt; and as the enemy had ceased firing, I 
ordered a halt under cover of the fence—the Twenty-fourth Virginia 
being at this time in front of the woods. My Adjutant found General 
Hill with the two regiments in the woods near the opening, and 
delivered my message; when General Hill said: “ Boys, do you 
hear that? Let us go to Colonel McRae’s relief.” But in a moment 
after he said: “No; goand tell him to draw off his men as he best 
can.” My Adjutant returned in a very few moments, but he was 
delayed a little in delivering to me the order, as his horse took 
fright and dashed for the enemy’s line; and he had to spring off to 
escape being carried in. It is a singular fact that the horse did run 
full into the enemy’s lines, and then back again into ours. All 
this occurred within a very short interval, and during it the enemy 
had wholly ceased firing. I heard the order given in the redoubt 
to cease firing, and the appearances indicated there might be a 
feint to draw me on; but this did not stop the advance. I felt sat- 
isfied that disabled as the Twenty-fourth Virginia was, and dispro- 
portioned in numbers as my whole force was, that it would not do 
to storm the redoubt, supported, as it was, by the battery and 
three outside regiments; but at the same time I had advanced 
into the dilemma under orders, and confidently expecting to be 
supported by the two regiments (especially as the enemy had con- 
stantly given back) which had embarked in the attack, and I 
was not willing to retreat without completing the effort to capture 
‘the battery. If I had known that two companies of Colonel Brat- 
ton’s had joined the Fifth North Carolina in the charge, and that 
the remainder of his regiment was in the gap between the Fifth 
and Twenty-fourth, I don’t know but I should have pushed for- 
ward to the redoubt; but neither I, nor any officer or soldier of 
my command, as far as I have ever heard, were aware of any such 
thing ; and I ought to have known it, for I rode over the field while 
exchanging communications with General Hill unmolested, except 
by one single discharge of grapeshot from a piece of artillery. 
As [had foreseen, the retreat was the signal for slaughter. As Colonel 
Bratton says, the regiment was demolished—“ the enemy concen- 
trating their overwhelming volleys upon it, as it came off through 
the open field”; and it is poor consolation now to find out that 
besides it and the Twenty-fourth Virginia, that the Sixth South 
Carolina was also “used up.” 
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There is no doubt the brigade of General Hancock was in our 
hands. Besides the two regiments of Early’s brigade, which were 
not called on to do any work, and Calonel Bratton’s regiment, in 
immediate presence of the disaster, General Hill had two brigades— 
Rodes’ and Rains’—in easy reach, and Hancock was out of reach 
of support. He could easily have been taken in flank while the 
Fifth North Carolina was in his front. Napoleon, with the same 
opportunity, would have made short work of it. 

For myself I make no claim to military renown on the occasion 
referred to. I moved without discretion, under orders of superior 
officers—no suggestion made by me was acted on by General Hill 
—and both of those officers have long since exonerated me from 
all responsibility, and both of them were afterwards promoted. So 
I take for granted that the result which happened was contem- 
plated for some wise purpose, and that I was only an instrument 
with which to consummate a military necessity, about which it 
was not requisite I should be informed. It is very certain that if 
a sacrifice was needed for the cause, the lot could not have fallen 
more appropriately than on the brave and faithful men and offi- 
cers of the Fifth North Carolina regiment who fell upon that field. 


D. K. McRag, 


Colonel Fifth North Carolina, Commanding Early’s Brigade, May_5, 1862, 
at Williamsburg. 
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AN ADDRESS DELIVERED By How. A. M. KEILEY, OF RICHMOND, On “ Memoriat Day,” aT 
LouDON PARK, NEAR BALTIMORE, JUNE 5, 1879. 


[As a rule we do not publish ‘‘ memorial addresses,’’ because if we were 
to do so our Papers would have room for nothing else. But we are quite 
sure that our readers generally will thank us for printing the following ap- 
propriate and eloquent tribute of a gallant soldier to fallen comrades and 
to the cause for which they died.] 


Of all the affecting pictures with which the great Greek epic is 
filled, none, I think, equals in dramatic power and interest that 
which portrays the melancholy pilgrimage of Hector’s heavy- 
hearted sire to beg of the remorseless Achilles, for sepulture, the 
mangled body of his gallant son. The unnumbered woes and 
impending fate of his country, the peril of his crown, the slaughter 
of his people, the extermination of his race—all are forgotten, as, 
bowing his venerable head in the dust, he clasps his enemy’s knees, 
and, with piteous tears and trembling tongue, begs the poor privi- 
lege of rescuing from further humiliation his beloved dead. 

In the spirit of old Priam’s tenderness and woe, and sharing 
also Priam’s pride, we are here to-day to fulfill a duty not unlike 
his own—a duty, solemn and pathetic beyond all other services 
that fall to mortal lot. 

At the grave all earthly ills concentre, and Death is man’s 
supreme failure; yet are we here to garland graves, and strew with 
flowers, failure. 

It is an easy office, pleasant and not without profit, to kiss the 
hands that bear gifts: to crown with victorious laurels the front of 
success: to welcome conquering steps with triumphant hail: to 


—‘‘crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning.”’ 


But the hands we honor here to-day are empty; our salutation is 
“farewell,” not “hail”; not the vaunting bays, but sad-eyed 
immortelles form these garlands, and profit comes of scorn and 
slander, not of praise or even justice to these, our beloved dead! 

So is it easy, borrowing enthusiasm from the splendors of suc- 
cess, and from the sympathies of those whom that success has 
benefited, to clothe with the glories of victory the tombs of those 
who made that victory possible; for such tombs themselves are 
trophies. But we stand in the presence of one of these great cata- 
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clysms of history, the air still palpitating with its uncalmed pas- 
sions, to honor its victims—sympathy with whose cause is crime, 
defence of whose course is treason. 

There are also tombs before whose portals men bow with a 
sorrow close akin to joy—a grief which Time, the mighty soother, 
has not only tempered by his lengthened lapse, but to which that 
lapse kas brought the crowning solace of complete, however tardy, 
vindication of the fallen, in the world’s acquiescence in their cause 
and the world’s admission of its transcendent value. Thus men 
muse in Roman crypts before their thousand relics, august though 
ghastly, of imperial persecutions, and overleaping the centuries 
from the day when Numidian lions tore these living limbs asunder 
and the Appian Way blazed from Rome to Capua with their 
martyr fires, they quench their indignation at the merciless tyranny 
which doomed them, and lose their very pity at the doom itself, 
in contemplation of the final and full fruition of the martyrs’ 
hopes—the final and consummate triumph of the cause for which 
they fell. 

But all such inspirations fail us here. Here, and wherever in 
all our Southern land like pious cefemonies honor our brothers’ 
graves, neither Time-nor Triumph dulls the keen pang of loss and 
disappointment. We stand not only amid the fallen, but amid the 
apparent ruin of every,hope for which they fell—confronted on 
every side with the symbols and consequences of that ruin, with 
absolute conviction that the discomfiture was utter, complete, 
irrevocable. 

In the shadow of that mighty defeat whose chill gloom few rays 
of sympathy or even of justice have hitherto warmed or brightened, 
without hope of the reversal of the dread judgment which closed 
the record of their cause, we gather here to discharge the duty, 
doubly dear and imperative for the disaster which imposes it, of 
honoring the memory of these Confederate dead, and publishing 
our unquenchable affection for their names—and sorrow for their 
fate. 

I need not aver in this presence that this pious service neither 
invites nor excuses any unpatriotic reopening of the closed ac- 
counts of our civil strife. The grave, which prays charitable 
silence for the dead, exacts it for the living. No discord should 
disturb the tranquility whose abode is here. Before the awful 
revelation of death, how petty and contemptible are the antago- 
nisms of life! 
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Nor need much time be wasted in eulogy of these buried heroes, 
easy as the task would be, and pleasant the office; and just the 
praise. 

What perils they gladly encountered! What wonders they 
achieved! What odds they met! Odds of numbers—their foe’s 
strength being four-fold their own. Odds of appliances—so enor- 
mous that they sometimes had a grim ludicrousness about them. 
Who, for example, will hereafter believe that, in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, the gravest apprehension was felt that the 
aspirations of millions of American citizens for freedom would 
have to be ignominiously abandoned for want of a supply of per- 
cussion caps, or a single machine in the entire Confederacy for 
their manufacture? Odds of training in those fields which have 
grown to such paramount consequence since war has come to be 
almost a mechanic art. Odds of resources, so pitiable that at the 
last their subsistence was often the uncrushed and uncooked grain 
they shared with their starving horses. 

Yet how superb their courage! Not only the courage that dares, 
but the grander courage that endures: not alone the heroism that 
braves death, but the higher heroism that laughs at despair. How 
lofty their fortitude! Whether on the soil of their own States, 
defending their own hearths, or pilgrims from Commonwealihs a 
thousand miles away, whose hearths they should never see again; 
or exiles, like Maryland’s immortal children, in a banishment 
whose tenderest alternative was a dungeon, how these gallant souls 
kept their faith bright as their bayonets, and marched gaily to 
death as to high carnival! : 

Is not the whole earth filled with their story? They might, 
indeed, have committed their fame, as did England's smitten 
chancellor, “to men’s charitable speeches, to foreign nations and 
the next ages”; but there is no need. Some even of their brave 
foes have done them justice, and all the world knows well the 
story of that immortal band, “with tattered uniforms but bright 
muskets, which for four years carried the Revolt on its bayonets, 
opposing a constant front to the mighty concentration of power 
brought against it; which, receiving terible blows, did not fail to 
give the like; and which, vital in all its parts, died only with its 
annihilation this band of rebels! 

What vindication do they need from the reproach that may be 
thought to lurk in this epithet of “Rebel,” by which it is the 
fashion in certain quarters now to designate these brave sleepers? 
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Should the eternal seal that closes their ears be broken this day, 
the epithet would bring no blush to any cheek that moulders here, 
as it brings none to that of any true comrade who survives to 
defend them. 

We are children of a common country whose cradle was Rebel- 
lion. Read the history of all the Commonwealths that formed 
the Union in the history of one. Come with me to my own capital, 
where Virginia has essayed to rouse the emulation of her children 
by erecting statues to the worthiest of those who, in the past, have 
made her famous. Challenge them all, face to face, with the 
sentry’s ery, and one answer alone will come from bronze or 
marble—“ a Rebel,”—while crowning her Pantheon sits the world’s 
synonym for every grace and virtue that ennobles man and adorns 
office—the arch-rebel of the eighteenth century—George Wash- 
ington! 

A hundred years and more ago, when, as Pitt said, “even the 
chimney-sweeps in London streets talked boastingly of their sub- 
jects in America,” rebel was the uniform title of those despised 
subjects. 

This sneer was the substitute for argument, which Camden and 
Chatham met in the Lords, and Burke and Barre in the Commons, 
as their eloquent voices were raised for justice to the Americans of 
the last century. “Disperse rebels” was the opening gun at Lex- 
ington. “Rebels” was the sneer of General Gage, addressed to the 
brave lads of Boston Common. It was the title by which Dun- 
more attempted to stigmatize the burgesses of Virginia, and Sir 
Henry Clinton passionately denounced the patriotic women of New 
York. At the base of every statue which gratitude has erected to 
patriotism in America, you will find “rebel” written. The spring- 
ing shaft at Bunker Hill, the modest slab which tells where War- 
ren fell, the monument which has given your fair city its proudest 
title, the fortresses which line our coast, the name of our country’s 
capital, the very streets of our cities—all proclaim America’s 
boundless debt to Rebels—not only to rebels who, like Hamilton 
and Warren, gave their first love and service to the young republic; 
but rebels who, like Franklin and Washington, broke their oath of 
allegiance to become rebels. 

It was a rebellion that gave England her Great Charter, habeas 
corpus, her constitutional form, her parlimentary government. It 
was a rebellion which, after a hundred years of fierce unrest, has 
blossomed in our own day upon the soil of France into a republic, 
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which every well-wisher of liberty must pray may be perpetual. 
It was a rebellion succeeding that gave freedom to Holland and pros- 
perity to Naples; it was a rebellion failing that keeps Poland dis- 
membered and Ireland a province. 

If this was the appropriate time or place much might be said of 
the causes, many and far reaching, which induced the strife, and 
of the many errors industriously spread to degrade and disparage 
the lost cause in the esteem of the world; and one thing in that 
connection has need to be said. There never was a more unfounded 
slander than the averment that the motive which welded the 
Southern people into a solid mass of revolt, was devotion to, or 
even {defence of slavery. It would be as false, as unjust and as 
unphilosophical, to describe the first rebellion as a contest for free 
tea, or a flame fed by a three-penny stamp on a lawyer’s declaration. 
Not one in twenty of those who lie here, or in any Southern ceme- 
tery, owned or ever expected to own a slave. 

As little is it true that the illustration or enforcement of any ab- 
stract theory of government, inspired the great sacrifices of the 
South. Men make, voluntarily, no such sacrifices for abstractions; 
and this war, on the part of the South, was eminently a volunteer 
war: no similar unanimity of popular support can be claimed for 
any appeal to arms in modern history. 

For the right of secession, save as an incident to the higher right 
to which I shall presently refer, a corporal’s guard would not have 
followed the recruiter’s drum in any Southern State. 

Undoubtedly it happened here, as in all great political move- 
ments, that personal, local and, in a word, petty purposes, contri- 
buted their trifling streamlets to swell the flood, and colored, when 
they did not control, the course of many who participated in the 
strife. 

But the great consuming tide that bore aloft and onward that 
mighty though ill-starred movement for self-government, was born, 
like the master tides of the ocean, of two great impulses—one poli- 
tical, the other social—one the sturdy and cherished outgrowth of 
American freedom—a principle discredited now in many ways and 
many quarters, but destined to regain its sway in this Republic, 
as surely as the Republic is destined to become and remain the 
home of ordered liberty. The other a plant of hardier growth, of 
deeper root and lustier limbs, an exotic in no land, or clime, or 
age. One the love of State—the other the love of Home. 

If America has made one valuable contribution to political 
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science, to governmental method, it is embraced and formulated in 
that derided phrase, “State sovereignty ””—the independence, not 
of the Republic, but the independence of States. 

“These United Colonies are and of right ought to be,” not a free 
and independent nation, but “free and independent States,” was 
the challenge of our fathers to a British King, in their Declaration 
of Independence, and the form in which they clothed their brave 
summons for room and recognition amid the sovereign states of 
the earth. 

“Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom and independence,” 
is the sentence which opens the first constitution of the United 
States; and the second constitution, not expressing the same 
thought in equivalent language, trembled long on the verge of re- 
jection on that account, and was finally supplemented by twelve 
amendments, every one of which is an assertion, in one form or 
another, of the idea of State independence. 

When the first rebellion was over, and the belligerents authenti- 
cated peace by solemn treaty, the first article of that memorable 
covenant proclaimed, in unmistakable terms, the same principle, 
and published in official form the character of the communities 
which Great Britain had vainly attempted to conquer. 

His Britanic Majesty acknowledges the United States, naming 
them State by State, to be “free, sovereign and independent States.” 
Nor is there an official act or utterance of the cotemporaries of the 
foundation of the Government, which gives the color of authority 
to the consolidation theories now so prevalent. 

True, the tide now sets otherwise, and the representatives of 
great Commonwealths shamefully vie with each other in abase- 
ment of their mother States at the foot of this new idol, called 
“The Nation”—a name unheard of in the better days. But let us 


“not be disheartened. This imperial tendency is at once a heresy 


and an anachronism in American politics. At present its oppres- 
sions fall indeed on those who are familiar with oppression and 
powerless to prevent it, and whose remonstrances win but little 
heed; but it is, at the same time, debauching public sentiment, 
dwarfing the sense and love of independence, and developing 
public evil in ways and places which will, sooner or later, constrain 
that heed. Under its influence, a familiar tradition of executive 
tenure, sanctioned by the highest authority and universal observ- 
ance, is scoffed at as a superstition. Congress is asked to engraft 
a monarchical form of communication between the legislative and 
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executive branches of the Government, upon our simple republican 
system. The extravagance and corruptions of imperialism pollute 
every fountain of power and patronage. A distinguished repre- 
sentative American tenders a costly site for a monument to Andre 
the spy, in appropriate recognition of his services in warring 
against State independence. And the present year is seen to be a 
favorable occasion to rescue from oblivion and give to the world 
a Tory history of the Revolution of 1776, buried for a century, but 
warmed into life by this prevailing fallacy, which assures it con- 
sideration, if not sympathy. 

But we need have no fear for the future. The rugged, sinewy 
strength that comes of love of State has not fulfilled its mission, 
much less outlived its usefulness, in our country. Indeed, it never 
bore more rich and weighty fruit than in the very war which 
seemed to have destroyed it. At the bottom, it was the true source 
of the most enduring forces elicited in that struggle. The storm 
of sentimental enthusiasm for the flag, which gave fiery birth to the 
earliest efforts for the Union, died like a prairie conflagration. A 
ninety days’ volunteer was its concrete expression. It was loyalty 
to States that on both sides fed the steady, consuming flames of 
battle, and fed them to the end. It was the labor of States that 
overthrew the South, and that defended it. It was the tough fibre 
of State allegiance that bore the exhausting strain of the contest. 
It was the old, fundamental doctrine of State allegiance that 
menaced the life of the Union, and it was that also which saved it. 

Not only were powerful Union minorities in every Southern 
State constrained by loyalty to this principle to take their stand 
against their convictions of what was politic and best and wisest, 
but it is notorious that the great border States, without which the 
war would have been a fiasco, never wavered in their prayers and 
labors to maintain the Union, until the proclamation of April 15, 
1861, summoned them to the decision of the momentous inquiry, 
“Is this a Union of affection and interest, or a Union of force?— 
a question whose other and fundamental form was, “Is the citizen’s 
first allegiance due his State?” 

All who lie here and crave our memorial offering, gave their lives 
in attestation of their allegiance to their States. And here in their 
midst, and in the presence of many who fought to uphold a con- 
trary theory, I dare aver that in that fruitful vine of State loyalty, 
and there alone, we shall find a means and mode of reconciliation, 
which, as it wounds not self-respect and honor, may be perfect and 
perpetual—a consummation wished by all save those wretched 
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traders in strife, who, having labored painfully to induce the con- 
flict, surpassed even those toils in their successful efforts to shirk 
its perils while it lasted and prolong its hates after it is dead— 
those patriots by proxy, who put the profits of their country’s 
agony in their own pockets, and encountered its perils by a substi- 
tute. For myself I find reconciliation easy with him who says, “I 
answered the summons of Massachusetts or Ohio,” for I answered 
the summons of Virginia, and hers alone. 

Each year this platform of reconciliation will more and more 
assert itself, as each year the Government will more and more con- 
form to its original conceptions. 

Even now, with constantly increasing courage and frequency,. 
we hear the voice of protest against the fatal tendencies of the war- 
engendered theories of American republicanism; and here, in the 
presence of these heroic dead, I salute every such warning note as 
a tribute of praise to their memory, none the less valuable for 
being undesigneéd. 

Wherever, in all this land, a patriot tongue or pen gives expres- 
sion to the theory of our government propounded in the Declaration 
of Independence, and formulated in our constitution; wherever an 
indignant protest is issued against the debauching tendency to 
erect the substance, and anticipate the forms of imperialism in the 
place of the democracy our fathers fought to found; wherever a 
judicial tribunal, passing upon the rights of citizens and States, 
republishes the old but ever-obligatory and ever-valuable confes- 
sion of our political faith, that “the Federal Government is one of 
limited powers,” and “that the powers not delegated to it, nor pro- 
hibited to the States by the constitution, are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people”—then, my dead comrades, a wreath 
is laid, albeit by an enemy, on your humble graves, and a vindi- 
cation, the weightier for being unconscious, is offered to your 
memuries. 

Those, indeed, write and speak for the common faith: you died 
for it: and in these days of shallow convictions, when opinion 
masquerades as belief, and speculation as fact, what State in 
Christendom is so rich in its heritage of heroism that it can afford 
to part with the fame, much less dishonor the memory, of citizens 
who were willing, for loyalty to a principle, to surrender ease and 
comfort, security and life! 

Such was the first controlling motive of the rank and file of the 
South in the late war. Nobler far,and higher—of wider scope and 
more pervasive influences—was the second grand motive of their 
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action—and here, too, I doubt not, as in the former case, their 
brave foes shared the influence. 

A few weeks since I noticed in the foremost of England’s illus- 
trated papers, a picture, representing a naked and rudely armed 
native of Zululand, wounded, resting on one knee, and surrounded 
by such numbers of his enemies as made resistance and escape 
equally impossible. The muzzle of a foeman’s pistol touched his 
cheek, and he easily recognized that only a moment of life remained 
to him, but he filled it with a sentence worthy of a Regulus or a 
Cato: “Yesterday you learned how a Zulu can fight; learn now, 
how a Zulu can die.” 

What, in its last analysis, was the subtle spirit that blazed forth 
in that barbarian’s noble defiance? Let me ask further: What was 
it that nerved the immortal three hundred to bar with their living 
bodies the Persian’s march on trembling Sparta? What was it 
that held aloft the heaven-given banner under which Constantine 
strove so gallantly to stay the flood of Rome’s decline? What was 
it that bore along in wondrous triumph that square of crimson 
silk which floated beneath the imperial eagles from the Ganges to the 
Tweed? What was it that inspired the Dutch burghers in the 
seventeenth century to whelm their fields under the sea, and Rus- 
sian princes to fire their palaces in the nineteenth? What 
made a Swiss peasant sow his living body with Austrian spears, 
-and a French country girl exchange the safe companionship of her 
herds for the lead of armies—for camp, and seige—for battle and 
the stake? What was the sufficing inspiration of these, and a 
thousand kindred heroisms, with which the story of the world is 
full? Love of country—not because it is fertile, for sterile Sparta 
gave it more resplendent growth than teeming Egypt; not because 
it is powerful, for imperial Rome never gave more glorious illustra- 
tion of its force than did some of the savage tribes she easily sub- 
dued ; not because it is beautiful, for the flat and weary plains of 
Holland witnessed a devotion as glorious as ever hallowed classic 
Attica or lovely France; not even because it is free, for out of the 
depths of a long inheritance of slavery have flashed at times such 
fires of patriot fervor that all the world, looking on, has prayed and 
hoped that they might prove the dawn of Liberty. 

Not these considerations or attributes, not any nor all of these, 
gave vigorous birth and growth to such great sacrifices for father- 
land. It was a sentiment, older and stronger than all the govern- 
ments that are or have been—old as gray Time and wide as the 
pulsing sea—the great taproot of patriotism—fountain and centre 
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of all the social and civil virtues and sacrifices which make life 
beauteous and government strong—the love of our country because 
it holds our HoME! 

For us and for these our comrades—the Confederate dead—the 
late war was emphatically a war for home. Even the slaves under- 
stood it, and to their undying honor, acted on it. To us the war 
shambles of the world were closed. No bounty enticed recruits- 
No emigrant ships flocked to our shores, burdened with patriots. 
It was La Vendee on the theatre of a continent. 

These twin sentiments, fellow citizens, love of State and love of 
home, were the giant arms, compensating for poverty, weakness, 
starvation, disaster, wounds and death, which for four immortal 
years bore aloft that tattered standard, which flashed athwart the 
pathway of the nations like a hot meteor across the tranquil courses 
of the stars—which floated over Stuart’s knightly plume—which fell 
in folds of woe on Stonewall Jackson’s bier, and whose last furling 
broke the heart of Lee. : 

Great and powerful as our Repubiic is, it cannot afford to despise 
the strength born of these influences, or dispense with the aid of 
those who honor and yield to them. And let us never forget that 
naught but manly justice—the American love of fair play—is 
needed to yoke these influences, powerful and pervasive, to the 
burdened car of the common progress. 

These Southern Commonwealths have never, indeed, been famous 
as money-getters, or inventors, or manufacturers; but we claim, 
with some pardonable pride, that they have never been laggards in 
patriotism. Whether in the first rebellion, when they camped by 
colonies in Massachusetts for her defence ; or in 1812, when, without 
a sailor or a ship, they enlisted under the banner of “Free Trade 
and Sailor’s Rights”; or in ’46, when they bore off their full share 
of the laurels of the Mexican war--the trumpet has never sum- 
moned them in vain. And whenever this Government again 
becomes to them a symbol and surety of justice, and the phrase 
“equal, sovereign and independent States” ceases to be a mockery; 
when those who rule a powerful party in this country no longer 
regard the South as an Ireland to be insulted, or an India to be 
robbed—then again will these Commonwealths prove as of old a 
powerful factor in the advancement of the safety, honor and interests 
of the Union, and, most of all, in the scrupulous maintenance of 
its muniments of liberty. 

How strongly all things tend to summon us to such generous 
oblivion of our late antagonisms! 
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But a week since I passed by the remains of the most formida- 
ble fortress erected on the soil of Virginia for her defence during the 
war, and its menacing form, that once trembled with the discharge 
of the heaviest seige guns, had become a very evangel of peace. 

The thunders of its parting shot had scarcely died away in van- 
ishing echoes before kindly nature, with Divine diligence, began 
to hide the scars of strife. Winter’s frost vied with Summer’s rains 
in beating down every sharp and angry lineament which marked 
it; and where these great levelers had encountered obstacles too 
powerful to be overthrown, earth’s gay magician, laughing Spring, 
had smitten the brown soil with her fairy wand and summoned a 
mantle of green to cover every wound of war. The white blos- 
soms of berries, and the pale blue of wild violets, spangled the 
frowning embrasures of the guns, and a thousand twittering swal- 
lows, tunneling the fort’s grim face with the long archways to their 
nests, made the air alive with their merry reveille as we passed. 

And where should this lesson of peace have freer utterance and 
more solemn and attentive heed than in the presence of the dead 
of either section? 

Side by side on a hundred battlefields these children of a com- 
mon mother still are lying. The grass which covers the blue grave 
and the gray mingles its leaves above and interlaces its roots below. 
One verdure adorns them through the long summer, and the snowy 
pall of winter which shrouds them both] is woven of continuous 
threads. The shadows these humble hillocks cast may end in 
homes, and darken hearts separated by the width of a continent, 
but they begin together, and their origin is one. Their tenants 
however once divided and discordant, slumber now in eterna] 
amity. 

Let us give ear to the lesson. The mighty and irreversible judg- 
ment of concluded war has determined that we who survive shall 
be and remain one people. With sacramental blood and fire that 
union has been ordained, and nothing is now needed to crown it 
with a happiness and prosperity rivaling its best estate, but the 
simple recognition that the strife is past—so long past that the 
face of continental Europe has twice been changed by bloody, 
almost universal war, since our arms were stacked and our banners 
furled. And surely we have a domain large enough to inhabit in 
peace. We said as Abram to Lot, “Separate thyself, I pray thee, 
from me,” and you would not. Let us also forever say, with the 
patriarch, “ Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between thee and me, 
and between my herdsmen and thy herdsmen, for we be brethren.” 
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Under the burden of colossal war, colossal debt, colossal corrup- 
tion, the young Republic staggers indeed, but she never falls; and 
despite them all, she stands to-day in every element of enduring 
power, and chiefly in that master element—Liberty—easily first 
amid the states of Christendom. Is not the maintenance of that 
power, the transmission of that priceless boon, worthy the sacrifice 
of a passion or a prejudice—above all, of a revenge? 

I said in opening that of all the beautiful pictures in Homer’s 
immortal poem, the chief has ever seemed to me that which por- 
trays the sad journeying of “God-like Hector’s” father to beg the 
mangled body of his son from his merciless slayer; but in that 
rich picture, filled as it is with an infinite pathos, no scene so 
moves the heart as that which exhibits the fierce son of Peleus, 
saddened and softened by memories conjured up by the aged 
Priam, of his own far-off home, mingling his tears with those of 
his foeman, and after his charged heart had thus unburdened itself, 
tenderly raising the body he had trailed around the plains of Troy 
in savage rage, and, refusing all aid of others, reverently placing 
it with his own hands on the car which was to transport it to lium, 
and the rites of sepulture. One day the people of this Union may 
rise to the height of this heathen’s magnanimity. 

Until then to you, soldiers and sailors of the Confederacy, this pious 
office, begun by Baltimore’s immortal women, in secrecy and stealth, 
in peril of insult and peril of dungeon, is confidently committed. 

To Maryland, which, two hundred years ago, was baptized with 
the proud title of the “Land of the Sanctuary”; to Maryland, re- 
nowned for her welcome to the stranger among a people with whom 
hospitality is a habit; to the State of that Maryland line which in 
our first rebellion answered roll-call in every battle from Brooklyn 
Heights to Yorktown, and always answered with honor; to Mary- 
land, whose gallant sons in the strife which filled these graves bore 
its burdens and braved its perils with a gay courage worthy the 
palmiest days of chivalry—we commit our dead. Guard them, 
Maryland! 

If a tithe of the surpassing devotion, fervent courage, the 
quenchless affection, the indomitable purpose of Baltimore’s im- 
mortal mothers and daughters, shall inspire the hearts which now 
continue their labors here, then, indeed, will this sacred trust 
be ever well fulfilled—until that day, happy for the glory and 
greatness of the Union, when the graves of all her gallant dead 
shall be our free Republic’s common care, as their,dauntless courage 

is her common glory. 


- 
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Sketches of Operations of General John C. Breckinridge. 


By Colonel J. STODDARD JOHNSTON, of his Staff. 
No. 3—Conclusion. 


Proceeding by horseback to Staunton, General Breckinridge went 
by rail to Richmond for consultation with General Lee, who had 
then become General-in-Chief of all the armies, and with President 
Davis, touching affairs in his Department. From Richmond he 
was summoned hastily by the announcement that Burbridge was 
moving from Kentucky with a heavy force through Pound gap, 
to the attack of Saltville. He reached Abingdon in time to direct 
the concentration of troops for its protection, by reason of which 
disposition Burbridge was successfully repulsed. His thorough 
knowledge of the country, both by a study of maps and by the 
personal inspection made when he entered upon his command 
enabled him to comprehend at once its strategic points, and had his 
orders been strickly carried out, Burbridge and his entire force 
would have been captured; but there was delay, and they escaped. 
The damage done by Burbridge in this raid was insignificant, while 
his repulse tended to inspire the troops and people with better 
hopes for the future. The command which General Breckinridge 
then had in Virginia, after the division which General John 8. 
Williams had brought in the Department a few days before had 
left for Georgia, as it did a few days later, was very small and in- 
capable of offensive operations. He had no infantry except a small 
brigade of reserves—men under and over the conscript age, while 
his cavalry was composed of the remnants of commands which had 
been depleted in battle or by capture. Morgan had been killed, 
and his command, under Duke, was his chief resource, though the 
bulk of it was of men without horses, lately returned from long 
imprisonment. Not long after this a threatening movement was 
made by the enemy from Tennessee. Breckinridge, not wishing 
to surrender any more territory in that direction, and to avoid the 
demoralization consequent upon a contraction of his lines, gathered 
together hastily such dismounted men as he could find, organized 
them, and went in person with them to meet the enemy. His 
success was beyond his expectations—having succeeded, by the force 
of his personal presence and direction, in defeating the enemy in a 
sharp engagement at Bull’s gap, which caused him to retire towards 
_— and gave security to the border for some time. 
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The situation of affairs in Southwest Virginia was critical, 
however, in many respects, and called for qualities of the first order 
in its commander. 

Civil government was almost suspended by the remoteness of the 
country from the seat of Government, but chiefly from the fact 
that the military feature had almost absorbed the civil in pursuits 
as well as the thoughts of men. It thus happened that for all the 
essential wants of the people they looked to the military commander 
of the Department, who consequently united in himself also many 
of the functions of civil governor. Complaints of all kinds were 
made to him, and redress from grievances sought through him; and 
if history shall accord to him praise for his military administration, 
it should give him no less credit for the wisdom, prudence and firm- 
ness with which he guarded the civil interests of the people within 
the sphere of his command. The armies at Richmond and else- 
where were dependent, as indeed were the people of a large part of 
the Confederacy, upon Saltville for their salt, and it devolved upon 
him to see that, notwithstanding the demand upon the railroad for 
transportation fer other purposes was so great, it should not interfere 
with the shipment of the needed supplies of this prime article, whose 
value was so great that it was currently worth one dollar a pint before 
the Confederate currency had reached its maximum depreciation, 
The only lead mines in the Confederacy, from which the ammuni- 
tion of the South was supplied, were in his Department, and he 
was charged with seeing to the shipment of a stated supply. So 
also were the chief iron furnaces and forges, from which were fur- 
nished material for horse shoes for the whole army and for the 
military foundry at Richmond. Besides all this, he held the chief 
source of supply for both bread and meat needed for the army at 
Richmond; at one time the beef being killed near Wytheville and 
shipped in the quarter by rail to the Chief Commissary of General 
Lee’s army, for issue daily on its arrival. The regulation of all 
these details was in his charge, and required, in conjunctien with 
the care and organization of a military force scattered as was his, 
the highest administrative skill. As one of his powers necessary 
to the finding and supply of the armies, his officers, both com. 
missary and quartermaster, were empowered to impress articles 
necessary for public use; and in order to check the rapacity of 
speculators, he had the sole right to give permits for shipment of 
any articles from his Department. Yet he administered his office 
with such justice and purity that the citizen was secure against un- 
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reasonable seizure or oppression, and no charge could ever rest 
against him for the slightest impropriety in the exercise of so 
delicate a trust. With such power of controlling the shipment of 
articles of necessity which offered certain high profits, it would have 
been easy to have enriched himself by millions if he had perverted 
the functions of his position, but to his honor be it said, that he 
neither enriched himself or friends to the extent of a farthing, 
So governing the’ administration of his office that all his energies 
were devoted solely to the service of his people, content with the 
humble fare and the simplest form gf a soldier’s life. 

His headquarters during the fall and winter of 1864-5 were at 
Wytheville, as more central than Dublin and near the scene of 
possible operations. In December, near its middle, General Stone- 
man advanced from East Tennessee with a heavy cavalry force, while 
Burbridge came from Kentucky, the two effecting a junction and 
capturing Abingdon before meeting with any serious resistance. 
They also subsequently captured Saltville and Wytheville; but such 
was the vigor of General Breckinridge’s movements and the skill 
of his dispositions, that with his meagre force he repulsed them at 
Marion after an engagement lasting all ‘day, and compelled their 
return to the points whence they came, without accomplishing any 
material results. In a few weeks all the railroad bridges which 
had been burned were rebuilt—salt making resumed, the lead 
mines in operation, and supplies going steadily forward as before. 
General Lee’s expressions of gratification and thanks fer such effi- 
ciency were frequent and of the most cordial character. In fact, 
from his earliest association with him—from Breckinridge’s first 
visit to him in February, 1864, to confer with him pending his 
assuming command in Virginia—there had existed the warmest 
relations, and General Lee never missed an opportunity to give ex- 
pression to his confidence and esteem. Wiih Breckinridge the 
feelings were reciprocated, he entertaining an exalted respect for 
General Lee, both as a soldier and a man. 

It was during the raid of Stoneman that the following occurred: 
General Breckinridge was at Saltville with his principal force, 
hoping to be able to defend it from capture against a superior force. 
He had lost much sleep, and in such cases possessed the faculty of 
going a long time without repose, and then making up for lost time 
by a long sleep, being able to sleep twenty-four hours after having 
been several. nights with little or no sleep. He had his head- 
quarters at the house of a citizen, and had succeeded in getting to 
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sleep, with injunctions not to be waked"except for some urgent cause. 
After he had been quiet for several hours, an officer called to see 
him, but the gentleman of the house told him of the General’s 
wishes, and remarked, in the presence of his daughter, a grown 
young lady: “We must be careful of the health of our General. 
Much depends upon him, for I regard him as one of the pillars of 
the Confederacy.” “You had better call him one of its sleepers, 
father,” was the daughter’s ready reply, which amused the General 
greatly when afterward told him. 

With those familiar with the ability shown by General Breckin- 
ridge in the administration of the Department of Southwestern 
Virginia, it was not a matter of surprise when in Feburary early, 
or thereabouts, he was tendered the position of Secretary of War— 
its acceptance being strongly urged by General Lee ina private letter. 
Under the circumstances, he felt it his duty to accept—much dissat- 
isfaction having been engendered against Mr. Seddon, whom he suc- 
ceeded, and his popularity with the army and people being needed 
to buoy up the depressed feeling of the country. He accordingly 
repaired at once to Richmond—succeeded in command by General 
Echols—and at once entered upon the discharge of its duties. 
Without disparagement to any of the officers who had preceded him, 
it may be said with truth that he was the only commander of the 
territory embraced in his Department who left it with improved 
reputation. General Lee, early in the war, periled the reputation 
which he brought to the service by his inability to hold the line 
taken by him: General Floyd, General Wise, General Loring and 
others successively retired from the command, unable to meet the 
expectations of the Department, or the people among whom they 
served; while Breckinridge was called to Richmond to receive the 
highest evidence of the confidence of the Government, and left the 
Department as popular with his troops and with the people as he 
ever was at home, in the height of his political success. 

Of his after service little need be said. He served too short a 
time as Secretary of War, and at a period too critical, to afford him 
opportunity for demonstrating his superior fitness for the position. 

It is not improbable that he would have proven unsuited 
continuous service as Secretary of War for a long period. He had 
not the elements for a bureau officer. He was good at the organ- 
ization of an army, but his success in this, where he had the oppor- 
tunity to practice it, arose from his thorough knowledge of the 
officers and men underhim. Abstractly, he had not a taste for that 
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plodding attention to details, that methodical measuring of every 
point, without reference to its importance, which is essential to the 
administration of such an office. His faculty was more of the ex- 
ecutive turn. Phrenologically, his organs of perception were better 
developed than those of reflection. Thesame qualities which made 
him more an orator than a writer, more the leader of a congress 
than a cabinet officer, a better advocate before a jury than solicitor 
_ in chancery, fitted him also more for the success he won early and 
maintained as a General in the field, than for the less active and 
more confining duties of a secretaryship. Suffice it to say, that 
his brief term gave satisfaction to those who expected most from 
him, as did the subsequent close of his carier as a Confederate 
officer and soldier. 

When Richmond fell, he retired with Mr. Davis and the other 
members of his Cabinet to North Carolina by way of Danville. 
When, after the surrender of General Lee, it became evident that 
the fortunes of the Confederacy were desperate, President Davis 
directed him to meet General Sherman in company with General 
J. E. Johnston, who had solicited an interview, and to effect the 
best arrangement possible looking to a peaceful termination of the 
war. The interview took place at Durham station, North Carolina," 
and the result of it was the memorandum of a treaty of peace, 
which was signed by the opposing Generals subject to the ratifica- 
tion of their respective Governments. General Sherman at first 
declined to hold communion with General Breckinridge, lest, re- 
ceiving him as a member of the civil government of the Confede- 
racy, it would imply a recognition of its independent existence. 
But upon the suggestion that General Breckinridge was a Major- 
General in the army, he agreed to receive him as such. That the 
articles as signed bear the impress of General Breckinridge’s con- 
cise and statesmanlike mind, it is not necessary to indicate by spe- 
cial reference save as to those sections or articles relating strictly 
to civil and constitutional points proposed to be settled by the 
treaty. While action by the Federal Government was pending, 
General Breckinridge repaired to Charlotte, North Carolina, where 
President Davis then was, and in a letter dated April 23d submitted 
to him various reasons why the war should close, and why it was 
his duty, as President of the Confederacy, to do all in his power to 
terminate it. The letter closed with the following: 


“Whatever course you pursue, opinions will be divided. Permit 
me to give mine. Should these or similar views accord with your 


all 
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own, I think the better judgment will be that you can have no 
higher title to the gratitude of your countrymen and the respect of 
mankind than will spring from the wisdom to see the path of duty 
and the courage to follow it, regardless alike of praise or blame.” 


The closing sentence may be said to be an epitome of the creed 
which the writer practiced through life, and which was the true 
secret of his greatness. He had “the wisdom to see the path of 
duty and the courage to follow it, regardless alike of praise or 
blame.” The sentiment, illustrated as it was in every step of, his 
grand career, deserves to be graven on his monument as an im- 
perishable injunction to the youth of our country, who, cherishing 
the memory of one so exalted in the hearts of his people, might 
be sensibly impressed with the noble words which point the way 
at once to moral grandeur of character and to the loftiest success, 

But it was not given to President Davis to consent, since on the . 
day after General Sherman notified General Johnston that the 
treaty had been disapproved at Washington, and that the truce would 
terminate within the specified time—forty-eight hours. The next 
succeeding day, 25th, General Johnston proposed a meeting with 
General Sherman, and on the day following signed articles surren- 
dering his army and all the forces east of the Chattahoochee river. 

Upon receiving this notification the President and his Cabinet 
proceeded southward, hoping to be able to make their way to the 
Trans-Mississippi. They continued together till their arrival at or 
near Washington, Georgia, when, it becoming apparent that it was 
reduced to a mere question of personal safety, each adopted the 
plan he conceived best adapted to serve the purpose. Mr. Davis 
continued his route westward, and his fate is known. General 
Breckinridge, after a careful study of the question, determined to 
attempt his escape to Cuba from the Florida coast. In company 
with Major James Wilson and his faithful black servant Thomas, 
he made his way to the mouth of the Saint John’s river, having been 
joined on the route by Colonel John Taylor Wood, an officer of the 
Confederate navy, and grandson of President Taylor, and Captain 
O. Toole. Here, after looking in vain for some friendly sail, and 
canvassing various plans for escape, they determined to attempt 
the voyage to Cuba in an open boat of eighteen tons burthen which 
they had secured. The expedient was desperate, but they felt that 
death was preferable to capture, and their preparations were soon 
made. It was impossible to procure any provisions for the trip, 
and the supply they had comprised enough for only a few meals; 
but the coast was a great resort for turtles, and their eggs were 
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abundant. Of these a large supply was placed in the boat, and 
with this outfit they put off from shore. At first they coasted for 
amore southerly offing, preferring not to put to sea till night, as 
there were cruisers in sight and they feared being picked up on 
suspicion. While thus engaged, they were hailed by a vessel bound 
for New York, but passed themselves off for fishermen. Pulling to 
sea near night they encountered a severe voyage. Instead of effect- 
ing the passage to Cuba in a few days, in consequence of adverse 
winds and their inferior sail, they were more than eight days at 
sea. Fortunately Colonel Wood was a skillful sailor, and was able 
to direct the sailing by the sun or stars, when not himself able to 
hold the helm, and fortunately, also, upon starting, the most rigid 
dicipline was inaugurated, and the provisions and water dealt out 
in the most sparing rations. In_ spite ofall economy, the water 
gave out, and their only supply afterwards was from rain which 
they caught in their hats or coats bowled to receive it. Finally 
when hope had nearly left them, they came in sight of Cardinas, 
which they reached on the 11th of June. They were cordially re- 
ceived by the Spanish Governor of the place, Colonel Bardaji, who 
tendered them the hospitalities of the city. After spending several 
days at Cardinas, they proceeded to Havana, where General Breck- 
inridge was received with every mark of respect and hospitality. 
He remained long enough to recuperate from the effects of his sea 
voyage in the frail fishing boat, and in the course of a week or ten 
days sailed in an English steamer for England. Here he remained 
* some months, when he came to Canada, where he was joined by his 
family. He resided in Canada chiefly at the pleasant little city of 
Niagara, where from his modest cottage he could look out on the 
blue Ontario, or across the narrow river and see the flag of the 
United States floating from Fort Niagara, as a perpetual warning 
that there were sentinals watching the border and forbidding his 
return to the people and the State he loved so well. 

In August, 1866, he again went to Europe, taking his family with 
him, except his two eldest sons, and remained abroad nearly two 
years. His residence was chiefly in Paris, though he spent some 
time in England, visiting also Switzerland and Italy. He also 
made a trip to Egypt and the Holy Land. Returning to Canada in 
the fall of 1868, he found the sectional feeling so far abated that his 
friends counseled his return to Kentucky, and in the succeeding 
winter, having received assurances that he would not be molested, 
he returned to New York. His arrival in Kentucky, shortly after- 
wards, was hailed with every demonstration of affection by his 
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former neighbors, irrespective of antecedents, and with cordial 
welcome by the whole State. He constantly rebuked any effort to 
make any formal parade in his behalf, declining to permit ovations 
of a public kind, and content to receive the unstudied heart-welcome 
which everywhere greeted him. Returning home, he lost no time 
in useless repining, but went to work—resuming the practice of 
the law. He continued in active life, giving also, besides the law, 
his attention to several railroads projected in the State, until about 
a year before his death, when he was taken ill with pneumonia, and 
never recovered his health from that time. In the summer of 1874 
he went to New York in hopes the sea air would prove beneficial, 
but in this, as in a visit to the Saint Lawrence, he was disappointed ; 
and returned in the early autumn to Lexington. Here he remained 
with fluctuations of hope and despondency, tenderly nursed and 
confined to his room, with occasional drives in good weather, until 
a month or more before his death. At last it became apparent to 
himself as to his friends and family that death was steadily 
approaching, and he met it with the heroism which had character- 
ized his whole life. It was met not with heathen stoicism, but,. 
while avoiding all demonstration of religious sentiment, it was a 
stoicism tempered and sustained by the deep religious culture of 
his youth, the influence of which was manifested through his whole 
life. 

Thus died, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, one who united in 
his character more of the elements of true manhood than usually 
fall to the lot of even the most favored. Fashioned of a manly ° 
type, handsome almost to the verge of beauty in his young man- 
hood, yet not effeminate, nature seems to have gifted him at once 
with a comely person, a mind worthy to adorn its setting, a heart 
to guide both only to noble thoughts and deeds, and a tongue rival- 
ing the persuasive force of Demosthenes, which knew no utterance 
but the truth. Intrepid in the pursuit of the right, he knew no 
compromise with wrong. Honored as few men ever were by the 
free voice of a people who loved to exalt him, he might have 
gained the highest round in the ladder of his country’s fame, had 
he been willing to subordinate to ambition the convictions of his 
mature judgment. Adhering to these, he linked his destinies with 
a principle which failed, and died under the ban of the Govern- 
ment under which he lived, an alien in the very place of his birth. 
Thus dying it may be said he died in the cause for which he staked 
his life, as his liberty. But dying thus, who will say his life was a 
failure? . 
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By JaMEs T. WELLS, Sergeant Company A, Second South Carolina Infantry. 
No. 2. 


About this time (January, 1864) General B. F. Butler was made 
Commissary of Prisoners, and in the discharge of his duty he paid 
us a visit. He was welcomed in such a manner as a parcel of 
defiant “Rebels” could welcome him, with hisses, curses and 
groans; notwithstanding which, he made us some good promises. 
Among others, that we should be better treated, have more wood, 
more food and plenty of clothes. As we knew this to be so many 
idle words, it produced no effect upon us. He did not seem to 
have formed a favorable impression of the Confederate authorities. 
One of his first acts towards better treatment was to relieve one of 
the white regiments as a guard, and place in its stead the Thirty- 
sixth North Carolina colored regiment. This was a severe blow to 
us. On the 25th of February they arrived, accoutred in their 
military glory. They were quite a curiosity to many, as they had 
never, previous to this time, seen any colored troops. The first 
day they came on guard will long be remembered by every prisoner 
in the camp. At the usual hour, they marched in with knapsack» 
haversack and canteen, equipped as fora march. They proceeded 
with military precision to unsling their knapsacks, and place them 
upon the ground, to mark the ends of their beats. The main 
street, along which they were stationed, was crowed with prisoners, 
all anxious to see the “monkey show.” We knew their intense 
hatred to us, and we were well aware that the slightest demonstra- 
tion on our part would be used as a pretext for firing into us. 
Notwithstanding this, some fellow, on mischief bent, deliberately 
' crossed the line, and stole one of their knapsacks, which he tossed 
into the road, and the dismay and chagrin evinced by this ebony 
son of Mars can be imagined better than described. After calling 
in the officer of the guard, he related his story in the following 
pathetic style: “Fore God, if I bin here six monts, I never tief 
anything from dese buckra. I wouldn’t care, if dey give me back 
dat garytype. Dat’s all I wants.” These are, as near as can be 
remembered, the exact words he used on the occassion. He never 
recovered his knapsack, nor his “garytype,” for it was seen, long 
afterwards, in the possession of a prisoner, who used all kinds of ex- 
pedients to keep it concealed, for had he been discovered his life- 
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would have paid the forfeit. A guard of negroes was sent through 
the camp to search for it, and the manner in which they performed 
that duty was observable in the number of bleeding heads among 
the. prisoners. They had beat them over the head in order to 
compel them to tell who did it. For this conduct, their officers 
praised them, and told them to shoot whenever they felt like doing 
so, and right well did they obey this order, as will be shown here- 
after. Matters were thus proceeding from bad to worse. The 
shooting of a prisoner was looked upon as an every day affair, espe- 
cially when said shooting was done by anegro. The colored troops 
came on guard only once in three days, and the day of their com- 
ing was always dreaded by the prisoners. In accordance with 
General Butler’s promise, to give us more rations, our meagre sup- 
ply of coffee was cut off. This was not so much of a deprivation 
to us as might be supposed, for the coffee was “slop water” in every 
respect. Some of the prisoners went so far as to say that the Com- 
missary actually shook a small bag of coffee at each kettle (about 
forty gallons of water). This was a grim joke, but it had much 
the appearance of truth. Shortly after cutting off the coffee supply, 
‘our rations were reduced in other respects. Bread was issued in 
the afternoon. The men would eat it as soon as they received it. 
It does not take mach time to consume eight ounces of soft bread. 
They would then, of course, be without bread until the following 
afternoon. Abvut two or three ounces of meat was given for breakfast, 
and a cup of greasy water for dinner. Hitherto the sulter had 
been allowed to sell provisions in limited quantities to those who 
had the money with which to purchase. This privilege was also 
abolished, and we were compelled to rely upon the Government 
rations. As the United States officers used every means to induce 
the prisoners to take the oath, it is fair to presume that the “best 
Government the sun ever shone upor” was now reduced to the 
policy of starving men into allegiance to it. There was much work 
to be done on the outside of the pen, and the prisoners were in- 
duced to do it by promise of extra rations and tobacco, and the 
privilege of getting out every day. There were several of the 
details,each numbering about thirty men. One was sent to the wharf 
for the purpose of loading boats, another to the quartermaster’s 
warehouse, &c. The Government never made anything by employ- 
ing these “rebels,” as they invariably “flanked” more than they 
received as pay. They were very useful to the men in camp, as by 
their aid many little comforts and articles of necessity were brought 
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in, when they were not overhauled and stopped. Our spirits were 
very much rivived, about the ist of March, by seeing several para- 
graphs in the papers relative to the exchange of prisoners, which 
had been broken up at the battle of Gettysburg by the United 
States officers, who flagrantly violated the terms of the cartel. 
This was a most interesting subject to us, especially the Gettysburg 
prisoners, who had been told that they were retained as “nest eggs,” 
and that they would have no more fighting todo. On*the 3d of 
March, the First division left for Dixie, and the 10th, the Ninth 
division, and on the 17th, five companies of the Second division 
left. We now began to regard an early return to the sunny South 
with some certainty, and many were the plans laid out for amuse- 
ment and fun upon our arrival at home. These were all, however: 
doomed to bitter disappointment, as the next week brought us the 
news that Butler’s plan of “swapping man for man” would not work. 
We now began to look forward to the termination of the war as 
the only end to our captivity. On the 23d and 30th of April, two 
boat loads of sick were taken off. Shortly after this our situation 
began to get worse. Warm weather was approaching, the camp 
was crowded, and hospital accommodations were very poor. The 
water, which could be used in the winter in moderate quantities only, 
was now in such a condition as to be totally unfit for use. In May, 
large numbers of the wounded from Grant’s army were brought to 
the hospitals, situated on the point outside. This water was used 
to wash their wounds, and gangrene made its appearance. They 
were compelled to send to Baltimore for water, and it was brought 
in casks which had formerly contained vinegar, liquors of all de- 
scription, and even oil. Our number now had increased to about 
15,000 men, and we had acity of tents. The health of the men 
began to fail rapidly, and soon the prisoners’ hospital was crowded. 
Fever in every shape abounded, and smallpox was epidemic. 
Nearly every tent contained one or two cases of this loathsome 
disease. It had become so common, that prisoners did not fear it- 
The hospital could not accommodate all the sick, and they were 
left in their tents, many of them with a blanket only to protect 
them from the damp ground, and entirely destitute of proper 
nourishment. Men who were seen in the morning, apparently in 
health, were taken to the “Dead House” in the afternoon, and 
some have been known to drop in the street, and die before they 
could be carried to the tents. Notwithstanding the enforcement of 
the most rigid sanitary measures, diseases of all kinds continued to 
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spread with an alarming rapidity. Add to this the short rations- 
which were meted out to us, together with their miserable quality 
and the cruel treatment which we received at the hands of the 
negro soldiers, and you have but a faint idea of the suffering to 
which we were now subjected. Fears of death, either by disease 
or the hands of the negroes, forced many true Southern soldiers to- 
think of taking the oath. This could readily be done, by applica- 
tion to the proper authorities, and a released obtained—only, how- 
~ ever, to be drafted in the United States army. An opportunity to- 
take the oath, and go into the United States army, was now freely 
extended to all the prisoners, as the officials gave notice that a 
“drawing for hostages in retaliation for the Fort Pillow massacre” 
was to take place at some early day. Preparations were accordingly 
made, and finally the 20th of May was announced as the day upon 
which to determine the fate of many men. The ruse took remark- 
ably well, and some hundred or so flocked to the gate, to swear 
fealty to “Uncle Sam.” After this furor oath-taking was not 
so prevalent. Later in the summer, it again made its appearance, 
and this time the prisoners determined to take action to prevent 
it. This, however, had to be done with great secrecy, as the par- 
ticipators in it, if known, would have been severely punished. 
Meetings were held in the tents of the most prominent men in 
camp, and various schemes devised to prevent the depletion of our 
ranks in this manner. None of them had any effect, however, and 
more vigorous measures had to be adopted. Whenever it was 
known that a prisoner intended taking the oath (and it was very 
difficult to conceal the matter from his tent mates), a party would 
proceed to his tent the night previous, call him out and administer 
a severe flogging. They even went so far as to clip off the ears of 
one. Of course the parties who did this work were completely 
disguised. Thus it will be seen that Kuklux existed at Point 
Lookout before it did in South Carolina. The enforcement of these 
. harsh measures decreased the number of oath-takers very mate- 
rially, and the United States were compelled to seek elsewhere for 
recruits. Summer was now fairly upon us, and we began to feel 
its effects most severely. There was not a shade tree in the camp, 
and the only shelter we had from the scorching rays of the sun 
was our dilapidated tents. The glare of the sun upon the white 
ground and tents soon produced what is known as “moon blind- 
ness.” This is a disease which affects one only at night. Then 
one-half of the camp, at least, were totally blind, and had to be led 
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by those who were more fortunate. Their fear that this might ter- 
minate in total and permanent blindness was a source of extreme 
- anxiety to most of the men, and began to tell most fearfully upon 
their health and spirits. Nothing was done by the authorities (if, 
indeed, anything could have been done) except the issuing of green 
shades for the eyes, and planting some small spots with oats, rye, 
&c.,so that the eye might have a green spot to look upon. The 
health of the camp began to grow worse, and deaths were very 
numerous. Very little has been said so far as to the treatment 
which we received, and a few words on that subject would not be 
amiss. As a general rule, the treatment by the white soldiers was 
not so bad, and it would have been much better, no doubt, had it 
not been for the cruel policy of the United States Government, and 
the stringent orders to have that policy carried out. Our guards 
were relieved every morning, ani fresh ones were mounted. A 
patrol of ten or twelve men was placed in the camp, whose duty it 
was to see that the prisoners retired to their tents at the proper 
hour and extinguished their lights. Their orders were to allow no 
one to walk about after “taps” were sounded, nor to allow any un- 
necessary noise or conversation in camp. The colored troops were 
very harsh in their treatment of us, and they were no doubt urged 
to do this by their officers, who were certainly the meanest set of 
white men that could be found anywhere. The negroes never let 
an opportunity pass to show their animosity and hatred towards 
us, and the man who shot a Rebel was regarded as a good soldier. 
They carried their authority to the extreme, and would shoot upon 
the slightest provocation. If a prisoner happened to violate even 
one of the simplest regulations, he was sure to be shot at, and 
should he be so unfortunate as to turn over in his sleep, groan or 
make any noise, which some were apt to do while sleeping, the tent 
in which he lay would be fired into. For instance, one night in 
Company G, Fourth division, some one happened to groan in his 
sleep. The negro patrol was near, heard it, and fired into the tent, 
killing two and wounding several others. These were killed while 
sleeping and were unconscious of having committed any offence 
whatever. None of the patrols were punished, but were praised 
for vigilance. Scores of incidents, similar in character and result, 
might be given, but it would only be consuming time. Suffice it 
to say that a man’s life was in more danger than upon a picket 
line, for he was completely at the mercy of the cruel and malignant 
negro soldiery. Even the white troops were incensed against them, 
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and often “ rocked ” them while walking their posts—an act for which 
the prisoners were blamed, and for which they were fired into on 
more’ than one occassion. Shooting into the tents of prisoners 
became so common that the officers of the white regiments protested 
at last against their (the colored troops) being allowed in camp, 
and accordingly they were withdrawn at night, and white patrols 
substituted. 

Desertions among the guard were of a frequent occurrence, and 
they often carried prisoners with them. One night, a sharp firing 
was heard on the bay shore, and next morning the bodies of severel 
Confederates and Yankees were seen lying upon the beach. One 
boat load had made good their escape, but this was detected and 
fired into. The prison pen was so closely guarded that it was 
almost impossible to escape. In addition to the strong guard main- 
tained around the pen, a block house, with a barricade, extended 
across the point about a mile from our quarters. Gunboats were 
constantly patrolling the bay and river. To go up the point was 
impossible, as the barricade was strongly guarded, and the Virginia 
shore was twelve miles from us, while the eastern shore of Mary- 
land was twenty miles distant. Notwithstanding these disadvan- 
tages some few managed to get away. 
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A LiTTLE WORK ON THE PART OF OUR FRIENDS would be especially- 
acceptable just now when we are passing through our usual “ summer- 
drought.” Speak to your friends about ou: Papers, urge them to subscribe, 
and send us promptly their names and their money. 





IN THE RECENT DEATH OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL R. H. ANDERSON at.. 
Beaufort, South Carolina, a gallant soldier, a high-toned gentleman and a 
true patriot has joined the long line of illustrious comrades, who have 
‘*crossed over the river’’ before him. As illustrating an important. part of 
his career, we propose beginning in our next number the publication of his. 
military diary for the period in 1864, during which he commanded the old 
First corps, Army Northern Virginia. Thus one by one our leaders are pass- 
ing away. Who shall be next? 





OuR ADVERTISEMENTS should attract the special attention of all inte- 
rested in the matters of which they treat. We can fully vouch for each one 
of our advertisers, and can recommend them all the more confidently be- 
cause most of them were true Confederate soldiers. 





OuR CORRESPONDENTS will please excuse any recent delay in answering 
their letters. 

Besides the fact that our correspondence is always very heavy, and some-. 
times accumulates beyond our ability to attend to it promptly, the Secretary 
has been sorely afflicted in the loss of two of his children within two weeks 
of each other, and has been incapacitated for his usual work. 





Masor H. B. MCCLELLAN, the gallant and accomplished gentleman who. 
rode with Stuart and Hampton as Assistant Adjutant-General of the cavalry 
corps, Army Northern Virginia, is so widely known that we doubt not the 
mistake in spelling his name, inadvertently made by the printer in the ad- 
vertisement of. his excellent school, was generally detected. 





Book Notices. 


The Southern Student’s Hand Book of Selections for Reading and Oratory. 
By John G. James, Superintendent Texas Military Institute. New York, 
Chicago and New Orleans: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

We are indebted to the publishers for a copy of this book, and, despite 
the edict of Senator Blaine (one of the heroic gentlemen ‘* who were invisi- 
ble in war and are now invincible in peace ’’), we most cordially commend it: 
to.our schools and families. 
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It is emphatically a Southern book, designed for Southern youth, and made 
-of selections from Southern authors. And yet the charge that it is so sec- 
tional as to keep alive the bitter memories of the war, and sow seed which 
may ripen into a future ‘‘ rebellion,” is utterly faise, as any candid man may 
see by reference to the book itself. It does teach that the men who fought 
for Southern independence were not ‘‘rebels” or “ traitors,’’ but as pure 
patriots as the world ever saw. Yet on the other hand, it teaches a full 
‘*acceptance of the situation ’’ and of all the ‘‘ logical results”’ of the war, 
and that henceforth the people of the South must meet all of their obligations 
as citizens of our common country. Mr. Blaine interprets *‘ loyalty to the 
Union ”’ to mean obediencs to the behests of the ultra wing of the Republican 
party. The whole spirit of the selections of this book teaches obedience to 
-the constitution and laws of the land. 

If we find here and there a selection which a more rigid standard of ex- 
cellence would have excluded, and miss some which we would have expected 
to.find, yet it is due to Colonel James to say that he has performed his deli- 
cate task with sound judgment, rare discretion and fine literary taste, and 
has produced a book which deserves, as it will no doubt have, a wide circu- 
lation. 

The type, paper, binding and general make up are in the usual good style 
of the great publishing house of A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


Stcries of the Old Dominion. By Colonel John Esten Cooke. New York: 

Harper & Brothers + 

This is a cha ming book, designed for children and admirably fulfilling its 
design, but of deep interest to grown people as well. ~We learn through a 
private channel that Colonel Cooke wrote this book originally for his own 
children, and read to them each chapter as it was completed; and thus in- 
teresting his own children he has prepared a book which will make many 
other little eyes all over the land sparkle with delight, while it will at the 
same time impart, in the most pleasant manner, important historic infor- 
mation. 

We are inclined to regard this as in many respects the very best book which 
Colonel Cooke’s facile and prolific pen has produced. It is beautifully gotten 
up by the publishers. 


Annals of the Army of Tennessee. 

The first volume of this magazine can be had on application to the editor, 
Dr. E. L. Drake, Nashville, Tennessee. 

It is a very valuable publication, containing most important ‘‘ material for 
the use of the future historian.”” Dr. Drake has conducted the magazine 
with marked ability, and we sincerely hope that his enterprise may be libe- 
rally sustained. Send for a circular and secure a full set of the numbers. 


The Mining Record, published by Colonel A. R. Chisolm, No. 61 Broad- 
way, New York, is a very valuable publication, and none the less acceptable 
to us because all connected with it were gallant Confederates. 





